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CURRENT AMERICAN LITERATURE. 



One of the most valuable books that have lately issued from the American 
press is comprised in Dr. Wharton's three capacious volumes,* which set forth the 
American view of the principles and aims of international jurisprudence. It may 
be said that this work has a useful rather than an artistic purpose, that it belongs, 
therefore, rather to professional than to literary compositions. We nave thought 
it scarcely worth while to draw the line so closely, seeing that not a few of the 
State papers here preserved reflect credit on the artistic proficiency as well as the 
statesmanlike acuteness of their authors, and in respect of methodical and cogent 
arrangement, of lucid, forceful, and, at times, picturesque expression, are truly 
literature of a sterling and high quality. As to the book's utility, it is so patent 
and so large that the marvel is how any American legislator or publicist could have 
effectively discussed any international question without its assistance. Of the 
stores of material here collected, much the greater part lay buried in manuscripts 
liable to quickly perish and practically inaccessible, or in printed documents of 
which only unique copies are known to be preserved. Years of unremitting in- 
dustry must have been spent upon the task of searching out, bringing together, 
winnowing, condensing, and interpreting this immense mass of recondite and 
chaotic material ; but so patiently, intelligently, and systematically has the work 
been done, that a moment's glance at the table of contents or the index will enable 
the statesman or commentator to discover the precise authorities, and all the 
weighty expressions of opinion upon the American side of any diplomatic contro- 
versy. Take the topics which are now, or have lately been, of special and even 
urgent interest to citizens of the United States — the fisheries question, the duties of 
neutrals, and the rights of extradition and naturalization as defined by treaties. 
Upon each of these heads the investigator will find in this huge repository the gist 
of every authoritative utterance, whether of the executive or the judicial depart- 
ments of the United States Government. It is but simple justice to the author to 
add that some of the most powerful and illuminative papers reproduced or quoted 
in these volumes proceed from his own pen, and we need only point the reader, 
by way of proof, to Dr. Wharton's exhaustive exposition of the American con- 
struction of a much controverted clause in the treaty of 1868 between the United 
States and the North German Confederation, whereby the rights of our German 
American citizens temporarily residing in Germany are defined. 

Of course, no reader of Dr. Wharton's digest will duly profit by it unless 
he has previously acquired a tolerable mastery of the general principles and 
universally accepted rules of international law, as well as of the views taken by 
European nations of controverted and unsettled points — views which, we scarcely 
need to say, often differ broadly from the positions maintained by the United 
States. Those who do not find it convenient to consult the authoritative text 
writers, and who have' not at hand the larger compilations of Phillimore and 

*A Digest of the International Law of the United States; by Francis Wharton, 
LL. D. Three volumes. Washington, Government Printing Office. 
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Wheaton, will find the elementary treatise * prepared by Professor Davis a useful 
manual. After a somewhat close examination of this volume we are disposed to 
recommend it as a text-book to schools and colleges, though not without the warn- 
ing which cannot be too often repeated to the investigator of this subject, that, 
international law being: uncodified and, from the circumstances of its evolution, 
a fluctuating and inchoate science, if science it be, the infrequent citation of 
authorities by Professor Davis — an inf requency prescribed by limitations of space 
— should be made good by incessant reference to the authorities on the part, first, 
of the instructor, and ultimately of the student. 

It is highly gratifying to those whose business it is to tell the truth about books, 
so far as they possess the capacity of seeing it, to come upon a piece of literary 
work so intelligently planned, and, as regards, at all events, the essentials of history 
so conscientiously executed as is the book which Mr. Benjamin has given us.+ In 
the diction, to be sure, will be observed some marks of carelessness which should, 
doubtless, be ascribed to haste, and may be easily removed in the second edition 
that Will probably be called for. We infer that the. time and labor manifestly 
given to the examination of authorities left the writer but little leisure for perfect- 
ing the final draft of his narrative. The characteristic merits of this book are, 
first, the vividness and fullness with which it reproduces, from native sources, the 
legendary history which preserves all that we are ever likely to know about pre- 
Achaemenid times, unless, indeed, the further decipherment of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions shall throw additional light on the early Elamitic conquest of Assyria and 
Mesopotamia. In the second place, Mr. Benjamin has been at special pains to fill 
what is felt to be a serious gap in other popular summaries of Persian history, 
about a third of his volume being devoted to a minute portrayal of the great 
national reaction under the Sassanid dynasty against the Greek, or Syro-Greek in- 
fluence under the Parthian kings. On the other hand, the Parthian period is 
merely outlined as being rather an episode or interlude than an organic phase of 
Persian evolution. For another reason, namely, that the ground has been repeatedly 
traversed, and is presumably familiar to the general reader, the revolutions and 
events of the twelve hundred years that have elapsed since the Moslem conquest of 
Persia are very swiftly sketched. ' It should also be noted that throughout, and, 
even when depicting the Achaemenid and Parthian periods, for which he is obliged 
to rely largely on Greek and Roman authorities, Mr. Benjamin has tried to write 
from the Persian point of view, though he is, of course, careful to avoid the 
national exaggerations and suppressions. 

We know of no better corrective than Professor Hosmer's book* of the impres- 
sion made by the venemous indictment launched against arace by Mr. Edouard Dru- 
mont in " La France Juive." The first third of his volume, dealing with the history 
of the Jews in the tames preceding the ultimate dispersion under the Romans, is 
indeed a mere outline, the author wisely refraining from attempting to rewrite the 
historical parts of the Old Testament and the narrative of Josephus. In so brief a 
summary there are necessarily omissions which some readers will regret, and we 
note one error, namely, the statement on page 121, apropos of the capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus, that "the Jews have henceforth been wanderers without a 

* Outlines of International Law; by George B. Davis, U. S. A., Assistant Professor 
of Law at the West Point Military Academy. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

tThe Story of Persia; by S. G. W. Benjamin, lately United States Minister to 
Persia. New York, G P. Putnam's Sons. 

tThe Story of the Jews ; by James K. Hosmer, Professor in Washington University, 
St. Louis. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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country." It is well known that the remnant of the Jews continued after the sup- 
pression of their revolt by Titus, to resort to Jerusalem, devastated as it was, and 
were not finally and inexorably debarred from it until about half a century later, 
when, in the time of Hadrian, their holy city was converted into a Roman colony. 
It is the second and third parts of this book delineating the mediaeval and modern 
history of the Jews, that furnish an ample justification of its existence. The 
story of Israelite persecution and rehabilitation is recounted in an admirable 
spirit. We would particularly draw the attention of those who have read Dru- 
mont's acrid comments on the same themes to Professor Hosmer's chapters on the 
" Money Kings" and " Hebrew Statesmen." 

It seems a pity that a collection of brief, popular histories so happily con- 
ceived, and for the most part so well executed as " The Story of the Nations " 
series should in any instance have departed from the general aim of assigning the 
exposition of a given subject to some writer specially qualified by original 
research for the work. We are not aware that the compiler of the volume,* 
devoted to that division of the Northmen which is mainly associated with the 
Duchy of Normandy and with England, has such special qualifications, which are, 
on the contrary, undoubtedly possessed by Professor Freeman, or, if he was unob- 
tainable, by more than one other English student of Northwestern Europe in the 
early middle ages. Hack work, though it may be performed with a certain neat- 
ness and dexterity, is, in our judgment, out of place in a series of this order, whose 
pretensions to fresh and independent treatment have been, upon the whole, well 
founded. If another recent volume + of this collection seems less open to a like crit- 
icism, it is because the scope of the subject is too vast for any specialist, and any 
attempt to outline it implies eclectic, not to say superficial, investigation. It was, 
doubtless, no overweening confidence on the part of the compiler, but submission 
to the publisher's requirements, which prompted the essentially hopeless endeavor 
to depict in some four hundred small octavo pages the conquests of the Moslems 
during the six hundred years succeeding the Hegira, in the course of which they 
not only overrun but occupied at least two-thirds of the Mediterranean world 
and about a third of Asia. The many shortcomings of Mr. Oilman's book are 
probably as clearly seen by him and deeply regretted as they will be by any 
reader, and he needs not to be told that any summary of a theme so comprehen- 
sive has the incorrigible vice of satisfying nobody. Nor can we understand why 
a task so inherently impracticable should have been imposed upon him. We fail to 
see why, if in this series a separate volume is allotted to Hungary, to Switzerland, 
to Sicily, treatment equally d etailed might not have been given to at least three great 
divisions of Saracenic history — to the Arab-Berber States that absorbed and, to 
some extent, transmitted the Latin civilization which they found planted in North 
Africa, west of Cyrene ; to the Damascene caliphate under which the Arab mind 
and manners received a Greek or rather Byzantine stamp; and, lastly, to the line 
of the Abbassids under whom the dominating tincture became Persian. It is also 
plain from the results of Mr. Gilman's experiment that the life of Mohammed, or, 
at all events, the story of Arabia, should have been separately presented. As it 
is, half the space at the compiler's disposal is exhausted before he is ready to 
recount the work of the first caliphs, with which the story proper of the Sara- 
cens, as distinguished from the antecedent traditions of Arabia and the life of the 
prophet, may be fairly considered to begin. 

* The Story of the Normans ; by Sarah Orne Jewett. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
t The Story of the Saracens ; by Arthur Gtlman, M. A. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



